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A NOTE ON CONTEMPORARY POETRY 

BY HERMANN HAGEDOBN 



An interesting fact in contemporary literature, not only 
in America, is the tendency of poetry to take over without 
challenge the world that the realistic novel has during the 
last generations unfolded. The frail imitators of the great 
have made the wider world that the poet has generally 
claimed for himself seem artificial, nebulous, or stagey; and, 
as a result of the hue and cry that the poet come down 
from the clouds, the new poets have gone to the other ex- 
treme and promise now to prison themselves in city walls. 
The fever of realism — that mood of the modern creative) 
mind in literature which asserts that fact, visible, tangible, 
and preferably seen through a microscope, is the only guide 
to Truth — is in their blood. For the moment nothing seems 
real to them but the City, the Age, even to their most super- 
ficial manifestations — air-ship, wireless, the lights of Broad- 
way. Everything that has gone before seems stale and life- 
less, and as they emerge from the past of the great dead 
poets into the present they feel (to quote an English peri- 
odical) " like a child attacked by the nausea of the nursery 
and who is caught smashing his toys." Emphatically he 
feels, I am become a man, and I have put away childish 
things. 

The fallacy of this point of view seems patent. It is 
merely one more evidence of the impatience of men in sea- 
sons of great commercial activity with anything that they 
cannot immediately reach with their five senses. The social- 
istically minded student, in a composition course at Harvard, 
who considered the placing of Shakespeare above Jack 
London an instance of the arbitrary rule of established au- 
thority is characteristic. So also is the taboo against the 
teaching of Latin and Greek and the appreciation of art 
in minds that are unable to see any higher need in life than 
the need to be a success. These frills, they say, belong to 
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the nursery of man; and we are grown and face to face 
with reality. This is the greatest age in the history of the 
world, they declare. Let the poet interpret that age. And 
since the city is the most characteristic expression of the 
age, let the poet sing of the city. 

Whether this age is vastly more important than the age 
of Socrates and Plato, the age of Michael Angelo and Co- 
lumbus, or the age of Augustus, Virgil, and the Christ is 
at least debatable; and men will differ in their opinion as 
they approach hopefully or skeptically the only legitimate 
claim of the age to greatness, its attempt to put into effect 
the proposition that the brotherhood of man can be attained 
by legislative programmes. But the greatness or littleness 
of the age is beside the point here. My contention is that a 
poet need not limit himself to-day, any more than in the 
time of Homer, to the stories and the background of his own 
age to speak to it truths which the man on the street will 
admit are vital, real. Unless he be a rare anachronism, he 
will express his age unconsciously, even though he sing of 
the Seven Buried Cities of Cibola. Every play of Sophocles 
spells Periclean Athens, as every play of Shakespeare fairly 
shouts Elizabethan England, though the people of the one 
moved in prehistoric Greece and Asia Minor and those of 
the other wrought out the drama of their lives in impossible 
Bermudas and Bohemias. The poet may sing of Tom, Dick, 
or Ulysses. Each is a symbol, and one is no less real than 
the others. 

Matthew Arnold, in a preface to his Poems, published 
in 1853, protests vigorously against the limitation of poetic 
material by those writers who cherish " a belief in the pre- 
eminent importance and greatness of their own times." He 
says: 

" The ancients do not talk of their mission, nor of interpreting their 
age, nor of the coming poet; all this, they know, is the mere delirium of 
vanity. Their business is not to praise their age, but to afford to the 
men who live in it the highest pleasure which they are capable of feeling." 

He quotes a sentence from a contemporary Spectator: 

"The poet who would really fix the public attention must leave the 
exhausted past " (how familiarly that strikes on the ear !) " and draw his 
subjects from matters of present import, and therefore both of interest 
and novelty." 

Arnold replies : 

" The modernness or antiquity of an action has nothing to do with its 
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fitness for poetical representation; this depends upon its inherent quali- 
ties. To the elementary part of our natures, to our passions, that which 
is great and passionate is eternally interesting; and interesting solely in 
proportion to its greatness and to its passion. A great human action of a 
thousand years ago is more interesting to it than a smaller action of to- 
day, even though upon the representation of this last the most consum- 
mate skill may have been expended, and though it has the advantage of 
appealing, by its modern language, familiar manners, and contemporary 
allusions, to all our transient feelings and interests. These, however, 
have no right to demand of a poetical work that it shall satisfy them; 
their claims are to be directed elsewhere. Poetical works belong to the 
domain of our permanent passions: let them interest these and the voice 
of all subordinate claims upon them is at once silenced." 

We must, indeed, get over the notion that time and space 
are of such importance, not because ships of the air or the 
ocean are shortening the journey between Liverpool and 
Java, but because we discover new instances almost daily 
of the inexplicable influence of mind on mind over extraor- 
dinary distances. The negligibility of space in the consid- 
eration of human characteristics has long been proverbial 
in that dearest of platitudes, that people are the same the 
world over. And, petty matters of custom and hereditary 
point of view aside, I humbly affirm that they are. That 
is, the same emotions move man in Boston and in Somali- 
land ; here more, there less. The same deficiencies trip him 
up — instinctive laziness, selfishness, the desire to shine in 
fine feathers or fine words. And as with space so with time. 
Each human being is a symbol for all. Up speaks a for- 
gotten triumvir of Rome or obscure prince of Denmark 
and behold! " you and I and Anderson " say in our hearts, 
" That is I." The literature of the world is a prophecy of 
the brotherhood of man. It is more than that. It is the 
proof. Becky Sharp, Macbeth, La Pia, Hector, are not ob- 
viously similar, but they are all the children of the same 
parents. Put them in a room together and they will have 
no trouble in making themselves understood to one another ; 
they will fraternize, without doubt. But most of us, with 
our starved imaginations, shrink from contact with the 
denizens of worlds removed from ours by miles or the years. 
It might be enlightening if our ubiquitous statisticians could 
t*U us how many millions of Americans, educated as far as 
the ability to gain a bachelor's degree is concerned, still 
believe the Frenchman an immoral frog-eater, the Italian 
a cloaked bandit with a knife (or a digger of ditches), and 
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Pericles a stone man in a toga. We distrust the hordes 
who yearly fling themselves on our shores from the ship- 
wrecks oversea, because we choose to remain ignorant of 
the forces of good and evil that have made them what they 
are; in the same manner we distrust the people of a cen- 
tury other than our own, sentimentalize them, misconceive 
them in a thousand ways, and then give them the cold shoul- 
der because they seem unreal. They are " furriners," alien 
presences in our little world. 

And how small this world of our imaginations is! The 
age admittedly seems to express itself most vividly in the 
city; and the novelists and playwrights, one of whose func- 
tions it certainly is to be the historians of the common life 
of the times, naturally have drawn most heavily on the 
city for their material. And they have reproduced the 
city line for line, horror for horror. But they have not 
thereby made life any more lofty, more bearable in pain, 
more alluring in the calm balance of passions that is the 
essence of true happiness. They have told of the sordid- 
ness of the city, of its cruelty, its Polyphemus maw; told it 
as a sociologist might. The beauty they have not shown, 
or shown only rarely; the true function of the artist they 
have missed. For the artist campaigns not against ugliness ; 
rather he fills the spirit of man with beauty, making each 
individual who comes under its power so divinely discontent 
with anything that is unlike it that he removes it as he re- 
moves an object that offends his senses. It is a platitude 
that in the realistic novel you cannot see the woods for the 
trees — that is, you lose sight of the eternal laws in an orgy 
of detail. The result of this has been that the man of to- 
day has been a part of the grinding machinery of this vast 
Success Factory, the life of twentieth-century America, not 
only in his working-hours, but in his hours of recreation, 
seeking new worlds, he has been flung back upon his own. 
We scoff at the " tired business man " who supports the 
musical comedy and the cheap novel, but at best and worst 
he is only seeking that world of elemental emotions un- 
fettered by details of every-day life which the dramatist 
and the poet should but do not give; or that expansion of 
horizon which means not escape from life, but enlargement 
of life, mountain air, a fresh outlook. Like our architects, 
novelist and playwright have delved deep and built high, 
but the structure is too often ungainly; and the view from 
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the top, though at times overpowering, covers after all only 
a hundred-odd miles. It is well for man to know that the 
oak is potentially in the acorn and to contemplate the 
diminutive trunk and branches therein; but he should not 
cease regarding the oak on the hill because he has an acorn 
on his desk. Yet this is precisely what the new poetry of 
the city is in danger of doing. It declares: " This is your 
world — a series of long avenues, a greater series of shorter 
cross streets, from the Battery to the Bronx. All creation 
is reflected in it; it is throbbing with life and energy; it is 
poetic, it is beautiful. Above all, it is real." In a sense, 
this is all true. Let me not be misunderstood. The city is 
a world offering the poet much material and much color. 
But I say this world is too small. No man's circle of vision 
should be bounded by three rivers and a bay, by 1911 and 
1913. There is still the rest of America and there are Ice- 
land and Brazil and the Midway Islands of the Pacific, wher9 
on a barren sand-dune twenty-three mortals watch over a 
ticking instrument and wait three months for the mail. 
And there is always the shining country of the past. 

With what distrust nowadays we pick up a poetic drama 
or narrative poem that goes to Thebes or Montsalvat for 
its theme ! We say the author is trying to escape from life, 
is merely imitating, is pretentious — in a word, is playing 
truant in the swimming-hole when he should be solving 
problems on the school bench. Those poets are responsible 
for this distrust of ours who saw the past as a romantic 
dreamland, as Tennyson saw Camelot, and the German 
Romanticists the Middle Ages ; or as a quarry for statuary 
as too many poets have seen Greece and Rome; instead of 
a region of jumbled heroisms and vulgarities, as Shaw has 
pointed out, only superficially dissimilar from our own. 
So we shut ourselves on this narrow isthmus we call To- 
day, dissect and analyze ourselves and our neighbors, see 
the past mistily through smoked, the future through rosy 
glasses, and call ourselves children of progress. 

One wonders, heretically, whether we enlightened folk of 
nowadays are not actually of narrower outlook than the 
poor devils who lived, not unhappily, it appears, in the 
isolation of medieval castles. I more than half suspect that 
it is so. Dreamers that they were, they dreamt so vividly 
in all directions at once, past, present, and future. The 
world they created for themselves was blurred and vague in 
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all conscience, but at least it was large, for it did not stop 
this side of either Cocytus or the Primum Mobile. Science 
has robbed ns largely of the fear of brimstone and pronged 
imps, as well as of the expectation of pearls and golden 
halls; and realism, salutary as it has been, has too long 
penned us within the straight walls of the actual and im- 
mediate. All the things the extollers of the age make so 
much ado about — steel and electricity, the fine buildings, the 
automobiles — are so obviously unimportant, ephemeral, and, 
in the word's highest sense, unreal, that it seems outrageous- 
ly trite to remark it. They are there merely for the comfort 
of the body, like political Socialism; but the body is only 
the pou sto, the diving-board for the soul. It is good to 
keep it in trim. 

Materialistic, too, and ephemeral, tied with iron bands 
to place and hour, are the social agitations that clutch the 
sympathies of so many modern poets and enslave their 
imaginations. American poets bother too much with " so- 
cial reform and what not," says lone Noguchi from the 
serene Fujiyama of his Oriental mind. Certainly Social 
Reform is matter for sociology or any other science that 
deals with the passing manifestations of life, not for poetry. 
The problems of one generation in so far as they deal with 
classes are not the problems of the next. There are con- 
stant readjustments, new difficulties, new "solutions; and 
sociological poetry is at best only journalism set in alcohol 
to last ten years instead of one day. For poetry deals not 
in problems and theories; nor with classes or society. It 
deals with the individual, and his relations to other indi- 
viduals as individuals, not as types; and it does so, not 
arbitrarily with high-handed notions of Art for Art's sake, 
but because the poet knows that Social Reform is only a 
stop -gap. Mankind will be bettered physically, without 
doubt, by better housing, juster distribution of wealth. But 
spiritually it will grow only as each individual recognizes 
in himself the significance of order, nobility, and beauty. 
These can be awakened only by a wide and deep individual 
experience of living, enlarged and enriched by that com- 
munion with the guiding forces of life which we call, ac- 
cording to our temperament, religion or art. And, when 
awakened, only religion or art can nurture them, in the soul 
of the individual, to the point at which they become creative 
forces in themselves. Social Reform can co-operate with 
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the artist, can give mankind its sorely needed leisure for 
self-development; but the artist must go his own way, a 
citizen of eternity, leaving the sociologist to his own actuali- 
ties, while he manifests in flesh and blood those things 
which to him are eternally real. For art, at its best, is not 
an escape from life nor a criticism of life, but an expansion 
of life into regions which ordinary human experience can- 
not otherwise reach. Such an expansion the great epics and 
sagas give us; sculpture and painting and music no less; 
and in English literature such single poems taken almost at 
random, as " Chevy Chase," " Hamlet," " The Daffodils," 
" The Ancient Mariner," " The Skylark," " My Last 
Duchess." 

I plead, then, for a larger world than this bit of earth 
we tramp over daily with our feet, we embrace hourly with 
our talk of politics, economics, class struggle — a larger 
world for the poet to give, the reader to welcome. Let 
poetry not fetter itself at the beginning of its new life with 
the fetish of realism. Realism, like the microscope whose 
obedient son it is, has opened up new regions for explora- 
tion, and poetry should gratefully accept them, not thereby, 
however, discarding its old world. The craving for reality, 
which underlies the pen trick of realism, should widen the 
poet's vision; so far it has only narrowed it. The intense 
human sympathy which is the dominant passion in all mod- 
ern fiction should exhibit itself in the poet of to-morrow, 
not only as a sympathetic understanding of the oppressed, 
but also of the oppressor, as in much of Galsworthy; not 
only in a glorification of to-day, but also in a revitalizing of 
yesterday. I believe that the passion for reality is the 
greatest impulse that has entered literature since some one 
in the eighteenth century discovered Nature, but this en- 
thusiasm will have lasting results, of course, only in so far 
as writers emancipate themselves from the tradition of 
realism. The more men bother about the ephemera of life 
the farther they get away from the fundamentals. 

I plead, therefore, for the casting aside or minimizing 
of inessentials in the poetry that is to be, the merely local 
suits and trappings that appear to make of us a different 
breed from our ancestors and only obscure the simple truths 
of being. Poetry should not make idols of things that are 
unimportant, or seek inspiration in a progress that is flaunt- 
ing and treacherous. There is nobility and fine courage in 
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the poet's firm- jawed determination to find the poetry of 
the city and lay it bare, but there is too much of strain in 
it. He is delving again, and we have had too much delving 
in novel and drama. Says Poe in the " Letter to B ": 

"As regards the greater truths, men oftenei err by seeking them at 
the bottom than at the top ; the depth lies in the hug'* abysses where wisdom 
is sought, not in the palpable palaces where she is found. Witness the 
principles of our divine faith, that moral mechanism by which the 
simplicity of a child may overbalance the wisdom of a man." 

And he adds, taking a star for an example: 

" He who regards it directly sees, it is true, the star, but it is the star 
without a ray, while he who surveys it less inquisitively is conscious of all 
for which the star is useful to us below — its brilliancy and its beauty." 

It is the poet's function to soar and to pluck up his poetry 
where he finds it, like a gull a herring. Let us range abroad 
again. The world needs a new romantic revival; not a 
revival of slithering balderdash, but a pushing out of walls, 
of horizons. By no means shall poetry flee back to caves 
and fairy groves (except to examine them on its explorings 
of Creation for any signs of life that may yet be in them) ; 
but it shall, I say, strive to see life as a whole, not merely as 
a city or as an age. 

Hebmakn Hagedobn - . 



